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MAP STUDY: This map shows Europe and North 
\frica as the third year of the war begins. On Sept. 
1. 1989. the German army invaded Poland. This act 
caused Great Britain and France to declare war on 
Germany. The war has since spread all over Europe. 

Germany wants to be the power that rules all of 
Europe. Many people believe Germany wants to rule 
the whole world. 

Back in 1938 and 1939 Germany 
“bloodless conquests’’—getting territory without war. 
Austria and Czecho-Slovakia this way. 
refused to help Austria and 


to do so meant war against 


began making 


Germany got 
France 


Britain and 
CzechoSlovakia, 


because 


Map by H. C. Detje. Copyright 1941 by the Newspaper PM, New York 


Germany. So Britain and France accepted Germany’ 
promise to make no more seizures of territory. 

After conquering Poland, Germany went on to col 
quer Denmark, Norway, the Netherlands, Belgium, an¢ 
France. All this happened during the first year of th 
war. Italy came into the war on Germany's side. 

During the second year of the war, Germany seized 
Hungary, Rumania, and Bulgaria without a fight. Yuge 
slavia and Greece fought back, but they were defeated 

Russia and Germany had a treaty not to go to Wé 
against each other. But on June 22, 1941, German) 
broke this treaty by invading Russia. 

(Read the article on the opposite page.) 
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* HEADLINE NEWS 


WEEKLY 





The summer's biggest war event 
was Germany’s invasion of Russia. 

On June 22, Chancellor Hitler of 
Germany ordered his armies to 
strike. Troops of Italy, Rumania, 
Hungary, and Finland also joined 
the fight on Germany’s side. 


These armies invaded Russia at 
many points along the 2,000-mile 
front from Murmansk to Odessa 
(See map on opposite page ). 

Italy, Rumania, and Hungary are 
among the nations that are under the 
power of Germany. 

Finland pitched in because in No- 
vember, 1939, Russia attacked Fin- 
land. After four months of fighting, 
Finland surrendered. Russia got 
some territory from Finland. 


BRITAIN, U. S. WILL HELP 


\s soon as Germany invaded Rus- 
sia, Prime Minister Churchill of 
Great Britain said that Britain will 
help Russia. He said Britain will help 
any nation that fights Germany. 

President Roosevelt said that the 
United States, too, will help Rus- 
sia by sending supplies. 

Last month, President Roosevelt 
and Prime Minister Churchill held a 
meeting at sea, somewhere along the 
North Atlantic coast on the Ameri- 

in side. The place was kept a secret. 








REVIEW OF NATIONAL AND WORLD EVENTS 


The two leaders talked about aid 
to Russia and many other matters 


connected with the war. 


Though the United States is not 
fighting in the war, our country is 
sending planes, tanks, trucks, guns, 
ammunition, and supplies to Britain. 


CAUSE OF RUSSIAN WAR 


Why did Germany invade Russia? 
These two countries signed a treaty 
(on Aug. 24, 1939) promising not to 
go to war against each other. 

Germany wanted more grain, oil, 
iron ore, and other minerals from 
Russia. Russia was not sending 
enough to satisfy Germany. 

The German armies advanced into 
Russia, but they had to pay dearly 
for every foot of ground. As the Rus- 
sians retreated they carried out the 
“scorched earth” policy. They burnt 
or blew up everything they could not 
carry with them. 


WAR IN FAR EAST 


On the other side of the world, 
Japan continued on the warpath. For 
four years Japan has been at war 
with China. But the Chinese are still 
keeping up the fight, though they 
have retreated into the interior. 

This summer Japanese troops 
marched into French Indo-China 
and occupied that country. This dis- 
pleased the United States, because 
Japan now threatens our trade in 
the Far East. 
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Japan's move into French Indo- 
China caused the United States to 
take action against Japan. President 
Roosevelt ordered a stop to ship- 
ments of oil, gasoline, steel, and other 
war materials to Japan. 

Immediately, Japan put a stop to 
the shipment of silk to the U. S. 

Biggest use of silk in our country 
is in women’s silk stockings. As soon 
as the present supply runs out, 
women will have to use stockings 
made of rayon*, nylon*, or cotton. 

Besides silk stockings, Americans 
are sacrificing other articles for the 
sake of national defense. Aluminum 
is one of the most important war 
materials. Because of its light weight, 
it is used in planes. 

In July, a nationwide drive to col- 
lect aluminum was made. House- 
wives gave their pots and pans to 
Uncle Sam. Boy Scouts and other or- 
ganizations collected them. 


GASOLINE SHORTAGE IN EAST 


People in the Eastern states were 
asked to use less gasoline. 

There was no shortage of pe- 
troleum, from which gasoline is 
made. But there was a shortage of 
tankers — the boats which carry 
petroleum from the Gulf states to the 
states along the Atlantic seaboard. 

Many of these tankers are being 
used to carry oil to Britain. To take 
their place, pipelines are being built 
to carry oil from Oklahoma, Texas, 
and other states to the Eastern states. 
But it will take six months or more 
to build the pipelines. 
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CARTOON OF THE WEEK—News item: “Japan stops silk shipments to U.$.“"0 “" “senee Montes 
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THE ABC’%s 
OF DEFENSE 


This is the EOP. 
This is the OEM of the EOP. 
This is the OPM of the OEM of the 

EOP. 

What does this mean, anyway— 
this jingle that sounds something 
like “The House That Jack Built”? 

These three-letter words—EOP, 
OEM, OPM-—are the initials of three 
of the government agencies. They 
are the agencies which carry out the 
National Defense program. 

There is a good reason for all these 
new agencies. Our ordinary govern- 
ment agencies were set up to carry 
out peacetime jobs. They were un- 
able to handle National Defense. 

The head of the whole National 
Defense program is the elected 
leader of our nation, President 
Roosevelt. In three-letter words, the 
head of the USA is FDR. 

Because the full namés of the 
agencies are so long, they are usually 
called by their initials. 

For example, EOP stands for Ex- 
ecutive Office of the President. 
That's the top agency of Defense. 

Next to EOP comes OEM—Office 
for Emergency Management. 

Third highest agency is OPM— 
Office of Production Management. 
Co-directors of OPM are William S. 
Knudsen and Sidney Hillman. 

Here are some of the other im- 
portant defense agencies: 

SPAB—Supply Priorities and Allo- 
cations Board. Chairman: Henry A. 
Wallace. 

OPA—Office of Price Administra- 
tion. Administratot: Leon Hender- 
son. 

NDMB-—National Defense Media- 
tion Board. Chairman: W. H. Davis. 

OCIAA—Office of Coordinator*® of 
Inter-American affairs. Coordinator: 
Nelson A. Rockefeller. (See Goop 
NEIGHBOR NEws, on opposite page. ) 

DCB — Defense Communications 
Board. 

OCHWRA—Office for Coordina- 
tion of Health, Welfare and Related 
Activities. 

OEC—Office of Export Control. 
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Wide World 


NEW CHIEF JUSTICE 
OF SUPREME COURT 


In 1892 Amherst’s football team 
defeated Williams by the score of 
60 to 0. The right guard on this 
“point-a-minute” Amherst team was 
a husky young fellow by the name 
of Harlan Fiske Stone. They nick- 
named him “Slug,” because he was 
a hard player, afraid of nothing. 

This summer Harlan Fiske Stone 
became Chief Justice of the United 
States Supreme Court. President 
Roosevelt appointed him to fill the 
vacancy left by Chief Justice Charles 
Evans Hughes. 

There are nine justices on the Su- 


a ja 4. 
ee Lg L. 


Where is this? 


Heads of Washington, Jeffer- 
son, Lincoln, and Theodore 
Roosevelt carved on the face of 
this mountain are nearly com- 
pleted. President Coolidge dedi- 
cated the memorial-mountain in 
1927, and carving was carried on 
by the famous sculptor, Gutzon 
Borglum, until his death this 





ye KNOW YOUR COUNTRY * 





Photo at left: Chief Justice Stone in a 
rowboat at Isle au Haut, off the coast of 
Maine, where he spent the summer. 


preme Court. The leader is called 


| the Chief Justice. The eight others 


are called Associate Justices. 

The new Chief Justice was born 
in 1872 at Chesterfield, N. H., where 
his father was a farmer. After two 
years of high school, Harlan went to 
the agricultural school in town. He 
was expelled because of a fight he 
got into. Despite this, and the fact 
that he had not graduated from high 
school, he was admitted to Amherst. 

At Amherst he distinguished him- 
self in athletics, scholarship, and 
real leadership. 

Stone knew he wanted to be a 
lawver. In order to get money to go 
to law school he taught at Newbury- 
port (Mass.) High School for a year. 
Then he went to Columbia Univer- 
sity Law School, in New York City. 

He became a successful lawyer, 
and made a great deal of money. 
In 1910, he became dean of the Co- 
lumbia Law School. 

He was so highly respected as a 
law expert that President Coolidge 
appointed him Attorney General of 
the United States in 1924. The next 
year, President Coolidge appointed 
him Associate Justice. 








year. His son is continuing the 
work, assisted by stone masons. 

From a distance, the workmen 
look like insects as they go about 
their work on a huge face. 

What is the name of the 
mountain? In what state is it lo- 
cated? 

“Know Your Country” will 
bring you a new picture to iden- 
tify each week. 








* See Vocabulary Drill on Page 6 
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This column each week will 
contain a letter from a boy or 
girl in Latin America to the 
readers of Junior Scholastic. 





DEAR JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC: 

I live in a big apartment house at 
17 Barao do Flamengo in Rio de 
Janeiro. Our apartment is on the 
second floor. The nicest part is the 
terrace. 

My mother used to grow lots of 
flowers there, but she has stopped 
trying to keep them, because my 
brother and I play basketball there 
all the time. 

| have 10 brothers and sisters. My 
big sister Vera Barbosa is in the 

. United States now, 

and went to the 
Western Hemisphere 
Girl Scout camp in 
Massachusetts in Au- 
gust. My father is a 
lawyer and also owns 
part of a hat factory. 

We eat four meals 
each day in Rio. For 
breakfast we have 


Picole milk and bread and 
butter I come home 
from school again for dinner at 
12:30. We always have beans and 
rice, but we have potatoes and meat 
and vegetables too. At school we eat 
our merenda*®, and after we come 
home at night we have lanche, with 
milk, and bread, ham, or cheese. 
Sometimes on the way to school 
we buy a picolé (ice cream stick). 


My school is Santo Antonio Maria 
Zacarias, a private school taught by 
priests. I'm 12 years old, and in my 
lirst year, primeiro ano, of secondary 
school. Our long summer vacation, 
ferias, is from the middle of Decem- 

® ber to the middle of March, and our 
two weeks holiday is in June. You 
know we have summer when you 


are having winter. 

| know lots about the United 
States, I go to the children’s movies 
to see Donald Duck, Mickey Mouse, 
Pop ye, and cowboy films. I would 
like o exchange stamps with some 
or your readers. 


—GERALDO DE OLIVEIRA. 


September 15-20, 1941 
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GOOD NEIGHBOR NEWS *;-p§ 
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Junior Scholastic’s Weekly Review of Pan-American Events 
VOL. I NO. 1 SEPTEMBER 15, 1941 


Neighbors Seek | U.S. Builds Ties 
To End Dispute Of Friendship 


For 111 years, Peru and Ecuador* OCIAA is one of the new National 
have been quarreling about a tri- | Defense agencies of our government. 































































villages along the border, Peruvian ‘How can we get better acquaint- 
soldiers fought Ecuadorian soldiers. | eq? Through moving pictures, radio, 
Neighbors of the two countries | newspapers and magazines. 
immediately tried to persuade them OCIAA will spend $900,000 to 
to stop fighting and settle their quar- | make moving pictures. They will 
rel peaceably. The United States, | show the two Americas how each i 
Brazil, and Argentina offered to me- | other lives. ' 
diate* the quarrel. New radio stations for short-wave 
Peru and Ecuador accepted this broadcasting are being built. Schools 
offer. They sent representatives to | throughout the U. S. will start 
Washington, to take part in the me- | courses in Latin American subjects. 
diation. Junior Scholastic is cooperating 
with OCIAA by beginning Goop 


Scout From Brazil NEIGHBOR News. 


: 
angle of land which both nations | Its full name is the Office of Co- | 
claim. It could be a rich source of | ordinator* of Inter-American Af- ti 
cotton, coffee, and rubber, if it were | fairs. 
cultivated. OCIAA’s job is to build friendship } 

This triangle lies between the | between the United States and the 1) 
Putumayo* River and the Mara- | Latin American republics. In order . 
non River. Consult your map of | to do this, OCIAA helps the people | 
South America. of the United States and the people 

Last July 5 the ancient quarrel | of Latin America to get better ac- 
broke out into open war, In several quainted. 

| 
| 





Many Foods Come 


From Latin America 


You eat Pan-American food, 
whether or not you ever thought 
about it. About 50 per cent of the 
food we import comes from Latin 
America. 

Chewing gum comes from chicle, 
the milk of a Central American tree. 
Cocoa and chocolate are from cocoa 
beans most of which come from 
Brazil and Ecuador. 

Probably every banana you ever 7 
“Paul Parker | Peeled came from Honduras, Guate- 

Laura Tarquinio*, of Brazil, left, | mala, or Mexico. 
explains to Mae Mowrey, Miami, The United States imports 3,498,- 
Fla., that 14 different foodstuffs go | 000,000 pounds of cane sugar from 
into feijoada, a Brazilian dish. She | Cuba each year. 








served the stew to Girl Scouts at the Our army eats canned corn beef 
Western Hemisphere encampment, | from Argentina. Most of our coffee 
East Otis, Mass., last month. comes from Brazil. 








* See Vocabulary Drill on Page 6 Page 5 
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Test eer These questions are ee on news and theme articles in this issue of Junior 
Scholastic. Perfect score is 100. How close can you come? Answers appear in Teachers Edition. 


lq. AMERICA’S INLAND SEAS 


Each of the Great Lakes is shown on this map b 
a letter. In the blank space after each of the follow- 
ing names put the letter which shows that lake on 
map. Right answer counts 5 points. Total, 25. 

1. Lake Superior 4. Lake Erie 

2. Lake Michigan 5. Lake Ontario 

8. Lake Huron 














My score 


9 GREAT LAKES PORTS 


Nine cities on the Great Lakes are shown by stars 
on the map. Place after each of the following names 
the number of that city on the map. Each right an- 
swer counts 5 points. Total 45. 





l. Buffalo 6. Erie , 
2. Chicago a aime, 
3. Cleveland —__._~S«&«: 8.:~- Sault Ste. Marie ____ 
4. Detroit ——- P= 
5. Duluth winsinadial 


My score 


3 FOR THE COMMON DEFENSE 


One answer in each of the following statements is 
right. Check the right one. Each right answer counts 
3 points. Total, 15. 

1. Much of the iron ore in the U. S. comes from 
(a) The Andes Mountains; (b) The Mesaba Range; 
(c) Butte, Montana; (d) The Rockies. 

2. Most of the iron ore is shipped by (a) airplane; 
(b) trucks: (c) packhorse; (d) boat and rail. 


IMPROVE YOUR VOCABULARY 


scimitar (SIH-mih-tahr), page 8, first column. A 
saber with a curved blade, edged on the long outside 
curve. It was a weapon used mainly by Arabs, Moors, 
and other Moslem soldiers. From the French cimeterre. 

gondola (GAHN-do-lah), page 9, first column. A 
light, flat-bottomed boat used on canals in Venice. In 
America the word was used for a large flat-bottomed 
river boat, and later for the open freight cars. 

iron range, page 8, third column. Range has many 
meanings—a chain of mountains; a flat open space for 
shooting rifles or arrows; an unfenced space for grazing 
cattle; a kitchen stove. An iron range, however, is a 
region which contains large deposits of iron ore. 

alloy (AL-oi), page 8, first column. A metallic sub- 
stance that is composed of two or more metals. 

coordinator (ko-ORE-dih-nay-tor), page 5, third col- 
umn. A person who brings together and arranges, or 
organizes the actions or work of others, so they may 
become the parts of a general task or plan. 
CAN-ahn-ize), page 14, third column. To 


canonize 
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3. Ore is scooped up by electric shovels into trains 
of (a) Pullman coaches; (b) gondola cars; (c) Vene- 
tian rowboats; (d) tankers. 

4. Steel is an alloy of (a) iron and saltwater; 
iron and beeswax; (c) iron and carbon. 


(b) 


5. Sept. 17 is an important anniversary because it 
is the date of the signing of (a) The Magna Carta; 
(b) The U. S. Constitution; (c) The Declaration of 
Independence; (d) The Versailles Treaty. 


fl My score 
GERMANY’S VICTIMS 


Five of these countries surrendered to Germany 
without going to war. Check the five. Each right 
answer counts 3 points. Total, 15. 





1. Czecho-Slovakia. 2. Britain 3. Austria 
4. Hungary 5. Russia 6. France 
7. Bulgaria 8. Rumania 

My score ——— My total score 


NAMES & PLACES IN THE NEWS 


enroll the name of a deceased person among those of 
the saints. From the Latin canonicus, “A person who 
lives under the rule of the church.” 

mediate (MEE-dee-ate), page 5, second column. To 
place one’s self between the parties to a dispute as an 
equal friend of each, in order to bring about a settle- 
ment. From the Latin mediare, “to be in the middle.” 

merenda (MAIR-en-dah), page 5, first column. A 
Portuguese word meaning a lunch or afternoon tea. 

rayon, nylon (RAY-ahn, NIE-lahn), page 3, third 
column. Two chemically made substances which may 
be spun into cloth. Vegetable fibers, such as wood pulp, 
are used to make rayon; coal, air and water, nylon. 


Pronunciations 
es ( poo-too-MIE-yo), page 5, second column. 
Ecuador (ay-quah-DOR), page 5, second column. 
Tarquinio (tar-KEEN-ee-yo), page 5 second column. 
Sault Ste. Marie. The usual American pronunciation is 
soo saint mah-REE, page 9, third column. 
Reykjavik (RAY-kyah-veek), page 14. 
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N THIS page each week, Junior 

Scholastic offers pupils real 

practice in journalism. You 

vill have a chance to write headlines 

news stories, captions for news 
pictures, and news stories. 


; 


\ Junior Journalist membership 
rd and a JSA (Junicr Scholastic 
Achievement) Club button will be 
warded every week to the pupils 
) write the best headline, the best 
iption, or the best news review 
story from the facts given on this 
Every week some member of 

your class can win a card 


pils must submit their finished 

‘ to their teacher. The teacher 

will send the work to Junior Scholas- 
Cards and buttons will be sent 
diately. 

Note to teachers: Further intor- 
mm about Practice in Journalism 
ve found in the Teachers Edi 

ion of this issue. 


; 


WRITE A HEADLINE 


Vrite a two-line headline for the 
lowing news story. Each line may 
ave between 18 and 20 characters. 


\ character is a letter, and some let- 
ters take up more space than others. 
( tan ‘M’ and a ‘W' as one and a 
half spaces. Count an ‘T as half a 
spa , 

r Glenwood, N. M., 1s an ancient 
settlement known as the Su ruin. Last 
A t, the Chicago Field Museum of 
Nat History sent an expedition to 
the Su ruin. There the expedition dug 

es of a civilization which they 

D 1 existed 1,500 years ago 
expedition uncovered eight " pit- 
the dug-out homes of early 
ni nts of America. Tools, stone 
ind household utensils were 

n the pithouses. 

tons were also discovered in the 
ircheoldgists will measure and 
st e skeletons 
September 15-20, 1941 


WRITE A CAPTION 
FOR PHOTO BELOW 


Write a caption of your own for 
the photograph below. Here are 
some facts about it: 

The boy’s name is Dallas Wise, Jr. 

Lives in Detroit, Mich. Is 15. 

Youngest glider pilot in U. S. 

Won Class C rating at the 12th An- 


Pupils! Write News Articles me nual Gliding and Soaring Contest, held 


at Elmira, N. Y., in July. 
He soared to altitude of 1,200 feet. 
Write a caption of not less than 30 
and not more than 40 words 


ai 








Air Youth Horizons 


This is the membership card (above) which will be given to 
the pupils who write the best headline for story at left or 
caption for photo above. Every week your class can have 
winners. Ask your teacher to explain the plan to you. 
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EPTEMBER 17 is an important date in 

our nation’s history. On Sept. 17, 
1787, the United States Constitution was 
signed. 

The men who signed the Constitution 
were the “founding fathers’ of the 
young United States. During the Revolu- 
tionary War, these founders learned one 
lesson well. This lesson was: Instead of 
each state trying to defend itself, all the 
states must unite to help one another. 

The founders wrote this lesson into 
the Preamble of the Constitution. They 





RON weapons were used as long 
‘ ago as 700 B.C. We know this 

because iron arrowheads, dag- 
lances were 
found among the ruins of an Assyrian 
king’s palace. It was the palace of 
King Sargon II. 

The soldiers of the Roman Empire 
used iron for their spears and shields. 
The knights of the Middle Ages wore 
armor made of iron or steel. 

In many American towns, there 
are piles of iron cannonballs on the 
Most of these 
cannonballs are from the War of 
1812 or the Civil War. They did not 
explode when they hit the target, as 
a modern shell does. These cannon- 
balls traveled through the air so 
slowly that you could see them com- 
ing. 

The mechanized armies of today — 
‘armies on wheels” — use great 
amounts of steel, which is an alloy 
of carbon and iron. Guns and shells, 
battleships, tanks and trucks, all are 
made of steel] 


gers, scimitars,* and 


courthouse square. 


Junior Scholastics articles in the 
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wrote that one of the main purposes of 
the Constitution was: “To prévide for 
the common defense.” This means “the 
defense of all the states together.” 

Since the signing of the Constitution, 
154 years have gone by. The United 
States has grown from a small nation 
to a world power. 

In Europe, Asia and Africa, there is 
war. Many nations have been attacked 
and conquered. We are preparing to 
defend our country and our possessions. 
We will also defend our neighbors to 








Ore boat at loading dock. 


* See Vocabulary Drill on Page 6 





YOUR THEME THIS YEAR—“For the Common Defense” 









the north and south against any attack 
upon them. 

In carrying out our Defense Program, 
everybody plays a part. All the 48 
states work as one, living up to their 
name UNITED STATES. 

Beginning with this article, Junior 
Scholastic will tell how all the states — 
all parts of our country — do their part 
in the Defense Program. 

Our story of National Defense begins 
with the most important materials of 
war — iron and steel. 
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next few weeks will tell how steel 
is made into guns and shells, battle- 
ships, tanks and trucks. 


“Tron is taken out of the earth,” 
says the Book of Job in the Bible 
(chapter 28, verse 2). But pure 
chunks of iron are never found in 
the earth. The iron is in a mixture of 
rock and other minerals. This mix 
ture is called iron ore. 

Seven-eighths of the iron ore used 
in the United States comes from the 
region around Lake Superior. It it 
cludes parts of three states — Minne- 
sota, Wisconsin and Michigan. (Se¢ 
map on opposite page. ) 

If our readers will sit on the Magic 
Carpet, we shall whisk away ‘ 
America’s greatest iron range,* i 
northern Minnesota. 


Here we are, near the town ® 
Hibbing, Minnesota, at a pit in the 
world-famous Mesaba Range. The 
iron ore lies so near the surface that 
it is not necessary to tunnel under 
ground. So we do not see an under 
ground mine, but a huge hole in the 
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Its sides are deep red-brown, like 
the color of rust. 


This hole has been scooped out in 
50 years of mining the rich ore. More 
than one billion tons of ore have 
been taken from the Mesaba Range. 
In the range, there are still about a 
billion tons of “commercial ore” — 
ore that is easy to work with. That 
will last another 50 years. Then there 
are billions of tons of “non-commer- 
cial ore” —ore that is difficult to 
work with. Scientists are trying to 
find better ways of working with the 
non-commercial ore. If they succeed, 
mining may continue at the Mesaba 
Range for hundreds of years. 


Suppose we go down into the pit 
at one of the Hibbing “diggings.” 
Here and there you see a powerful 
electric shovel scooping up the ore 
and dumping it into a train of gon- 
dola* cars. The shovel brings up 16 
tons of ore at a scoop, and it takes 
four shovelfuls to fill a car. Then the 
locomotive pulls the train ahead, so 
that the next car is in place to be 
filled. 

In this pit there are 70 miles ot 
railroad tracks. When a shovel is 





MAP SHOWS the iron ore ranges around Lake Superior 
and how the ore is carried from the ranges to the iron and 
steel manufacturing cities. The ore is loaded into freighters 
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moved to scoop in a new place, the 
tracks are moved also. 

From the pit, the ore train travels 
to the Duluth-Superior Harbor on 
Lake Superior. The harbor gets its 
name from Duluth, Minn., and Su- 
perior, Wisc. Here the ore boats of 
the Great Lakes are waiting. 

It is interesting to watch the ore 
being transferred from train to boat. 
The train pulls a a high trestle, 
80 feet above the boat. Then the bot- 
toms of the gondolas are opened. 
The ore tumbles down through long 
chutes into the boat. 

It takes two or three hours to load 
a boat with 10,000 or 12,000 tons of 





Ore unloaded from boat. 


at Superior-Duluth, 
Escanaba. All the other ports on the map are unloading ports, 
where the ore from the boats is dumped into railroad cars. 


ore. Then the boat heads east on the 
Great Lakes — toward Chicago, De- 
troit, Cleveland, Buffalo, or some 
other port. 

During the winter, the northern 
lake ports are frozen over, and can- 
not be used. And so the ore boats 
must do a years work: in seven 
months. Boats pass through the “Soo” 
Canal at Sault Ste. Marie at the rate 
of one boat every 18 minutes. 

When the ore boat reaches its port, 
giant ore unloaders scoop up the ore 
and transfer it again to railroad 
cars. They scoop 17 tons at a time. 
and make 60 dips an hour. The boat 
is unloaded in four hours. 

Then the boat turns around and 
heads back to its home port. Some- 
times the boat carries a cargo of coal, 
automobiles or other products on 
its return trip. 

After being unloaded from the 
boat, the ore is again put into rail- 
road cars and carried to the great 
iron and steel mills of Illinois, In- 
diana, Michigan, Ohio, Pennsylvania, 
and New York. 


(Next Week: COAL, an impor- 
tant ingredient in the making of iron 
and steel. ) 


Two Harbors, Ashland, Marquette, and 
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ed 1, BIB, how many Jeeps 
you got?” Tuck called to 


Bib as she came out of the 
lunchroom the first day of school. 

Bib wrinkled her nose the funny 
way she does when she’s puzzled. 
“How many what?” 

“Jeeps—there.” Tuck pointed to- 
ward the books she was carrying un- 
der her arm. 

“Wh-aat? Where?” Bib examined 
her books gingerly, as if she ex- 
pected to find a nest of wasps among 
them. 

“On your ‘Hello Day card, stick- 
ing out of your notebook there,” 
Tuck said. “Aren't you collecting 
names of the new students you 
meet?” 

“Yes, but—” 

“Jeeps?” Tuck exclaimed. “Don't 
you know what Jeeps are?” 

“Oh-h-h.” For a moment Bib’s tace 
cleared, then frowned. “Sure, 
Jeeps are those little cars the Army 
uses—blitzbuggies.” 

“Well, congratulations!” Tuck pat- 


she 
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ted her on the shoulder. “Your store 
of knowledge is amazing! And you're 
right—so far. But Jeeps is also the 
name they give to new recruits, and 
to the new—” 

“O-kay, | get it,” Bib brushed him 
off. “The new students are Jeeps.” 
She took the card from her notebook 
and looked at it. “I got three new 
names in the lunchroom just now 
and I had two. Five isn’t very many, 
is it?” 

“You don't want too many. The 
point is to say ‘Hello’ and get their 
signatures on your card and then re- 
member their names the next time 
you see them. Let's see if we have 
any of the same ones.” Tuck com- 
pared his card to Bib’s as he read off 
her names. “Alysmae Sink, Wanda 
Lee Veronsky, Bill de Berry, Okie 
Doaks—yeah, I have him. He’s a 
swell guy, plays football—” 

“Oh, Tuck, | wonder if you have 
—" Bib peered at his card, then 
sighed. “—no, you haven't. His name’s 
Van something-or-other and he’s a 


As Tuck reached for the pie he jostled 
the arm of the boy behind him, evi- 
dently going for the same thing. 


refugee and he has taffy-colored hair 
and blue eyes. Cricket says he’s so 
handsome it hurts. She’s got him on 
her card. Gosh, I wish I could get 
him!” 

“Well, if I see a Blond Bombshell, 
ll wrap him up in cellophane and 
send him to you. Say, there goes Bo 
to lunch. I’ve gotta see him. Wanna 
buy me a soda at the Big Scoop after 
school?” Tuck kidded Bib as he 
turned away to go. 

“Sure, if you bring that cello- 
phane-wrapped package with you!” 


Tuck joined the cafeteria line right 
behind Bo. They were so busy talk- 
ing that Tuck didn’t notice who was 
behind him. At the desserts counter 
Bo took ice cream and moved along. 
Tuck was about to take the last re- 
maining piece of lemon chiffon pie 
when he saw some peach shortcake 
farther on. He wavered—they were 
both favorites of his—then decided 
on the pie. As he reached back for 
it he jostled the arm of the boy be- 
hind him evidently going for the 
same thing. 

“Please, please to excuse me, 
came a voice with a slightly foreign 
accent. 

Tuck turned and realized instantly 
that the boy must be the Blond 
Bombshell. “It was my fault,” Tuck 
said apologetically, then pointed to 
one of the student council signs on 
the cafeteria wall. It read: HOLD 
THAT LINE ON THE FOOTBALL 
FIELD — NOT HERE! 

“Guess I don't read very well 
when they have lemon pie and peach 
shortcake the same day!” Tuck 
laughed. 

“There’s so much tood here!” the 
B. B. said. “So many different foods 
How does one ever decide? You see, 
I had to—to give up!” The B. B. 
pointed to his tray with only two 
slices of bread on it. 

“Tll be glad to show you how it 
works,” Tuck volunteered. “That 
if you're really hungry.” 

The B. B. smiled. “I am alway 
hungry,” he said. 

“O-kay, then. But we'll have to % 
back’ to the beginning of the line 
Better bring the pie along, if youd 
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AIDS TO TEACHING— 
QUESTIONS, SLUIGGESTIONS 


Junior Scholastic this year will be at the teacher’s right 
hand every week to help build for pupils a unified, clear 
picture of our nation’s resources as they are to be utilized in 
the emergency Defense Program. This will be done in the 
series of 32 Theme Articles (pages 8 and 9 each week). 

The Theme Articles are organized so that the flow of ma- 
terials, from the source to the finished product, is empha- 
sized. This plan gives the pupil a picture of state and regional 
contributions to the big task at hand. 

Our front cover of this first issue is symbolic of the “De- 
tense of our Liberty” theme. You may want to start out with 
a discussion of the concrete things and ideas represented in 
the drawing. Here is an opportunity, right at the outset, to 
discuss the value of education, as repre -sented by the school 
building at the left of the drawing, in the program for build- 
ing a stronger America. 

Incidentally, the National Education Association's theme 
for National Education Week, Nov. 9-15 is “Education for 
a strong America.” 

Our first article, “Iron Ore,” relates to geography, history, 
vocabulary, and machine shop studies as well as current 
events. You may want to enlarge upon Great Lakes ship- 
ping—unique in the world, and carried on under navigation 
conditions as difficult as those of the ocean lanes. Many ships 
are lost in lake storms, and ore boats have been designed 
with the main ribs of the hull running lengthwise to buffet 
stormy seas. The ships are distinctiv ely functional, to pro- 
vide a maximum of cargo space for the bulky ore. 

A further study of locks, “how ships float upstairs,” may 
relate to transportation studies of Panama’ and other lock 
systems. Bulletin board clippings collected by pupils, show- 
ing pictures of — and harbors on the lakes, and perhaps 
early forts and explorers, will arouse interest. 

Historically and linguistically the names of the region offer 
an opportunity to investigate the entry of foreign names into 
our geography, and to trace the adventures of early French 
explorers, Jesuit missionaries, and voyageurs or boatmen of 
the fur trade. French Canadian folk songs may be intro- 
duced into the program. Among place names of interest, 
which can easily be multiplied through examining maps of 
the region, are: Sault Ste. Marie (sault: “leaps,” or rapids 
of Saint Mary, which account for the Soo locks and canal); 
Detroit (detroit: narrows); River Rouge, Mich. (red river) ; 
\u Sable Point (sandy point) on Lake Superior; Bois Blanc 
Island (white woods, probably from the birch trees of the 
irea); and Pointe aux Barques (ships’ point) on Lake Huron. 

Questions. 1. How far back in history can you trace the 
use of iron? 

2. What are some common uses of iron and stee} today? 

3. What is one difference between modern steel shells 
ind Civil War cannonballs? 

4. Where is most of the iron in the U. S. found? Show the 
region on a map. 

5. What is the name of our greatest iron range? Describe 
he appearance of the mines. 

6. Where is the ore taken after it is mined, 
t loaded in ships? Unloaded? 

7. Why is the Soo canal busy during part of the year and 
dle during - the rest? What are some other famous canals and 

cks in the world? 

8. Where are some of the gteat steel mills to which the 

re is sent? Show on a map the route iron ore would follow 
» arrive at Pittsburgh, Pa.; Youngstown, O.; Buffalo, N. Y.; 
nd Gary, Ind., from the Mesaba Range. 


and how is 


GOOD NEIGHBOR NEWS—P. 5 


“Now, as never before, the unity of the American republics 

is of supreme importance to each and every one of us and to 
the cause of freedom throughout the world. Our future in- 
dependence is bound up with the future independence of all 
our sister republics.” 
Keynote of Junior Scholastic’s new “Good Neighbor 
News” is the above quotation from President Roosevelt's 
“National Emergency” speech, May 28, 1941. Each week 
this page will enlarge pupils’ acquaintance with Latin 
America by bringing a letter from some boy or girl in an- 
other nation of the western hemisphere. Articles, photo- 
graphs and news stories of Pan American events complete 
this page. 

Junior Scholastic is indebted to Dr. Elias Lieberman, asso- 
ciate superintendent of schools, New York City, for the idea 
of the letters column. Dr. Lieberman is a member of 
Scholastic’s Advisory Board. 

Geraldo’s letter. Geraldo comes from one of the better-off 
urban families. Our plan is to have letters from children in 
all circumstances of life, both city children and rural 
children. These letters, informal and informative, should ap- 
peal to your children. Write us if you want letters to deal 
with certain aspects of life in any of the countries to the 
south. Suggestion: Ask your pupils to choose ten Hollywood- 
made films of the past two years that would give a picture of 
the different conditions of life among people in the U. S. 

Peru-Ecuador Dispute: You may want to make this a basis 
for discussion of mediation. Pupils can be led to see where 
in their own school and home life they can settle differences 
by discussion. 

Questions: Why does Geraldo have his long vacation from 
December to March? 

2. What quarrel in South America is being mediated? 
What do you understand “mediate” to mean? 

3. How is the United States helping to promote friendship 
with Latin America? 

4. What common foods come from Latin America? 


5. Where was the Western Hemisphere encampment of 
Girl Scouts held? 


MAP AND NEWS ABROAD—PP. 2, 3 


Questions. 1. When did the war spread to Russia? Why 
did Germany invade Russia? What treaty was violated when 
Russia was invaded? 

2. What nations sided with C 
to invade Russia? 

3. What did Prime Minister Churchill say about the 
spread of the war to Russia? What did President Roosevelt 
say? 

‘4. Name the countries of Europe that have been con- 
quered by Germany since 1937. 

5. What is meant by the phrase 


sermany and sent their armies 


“bloodless conquest”? 
Name two countries that Germany conquered this way. 

6. What is meant by the phrase * ‘scorched earth”? 

7. Why did Japan’s invasion of French Indo-China dis- 
please the U. S. Government? 


CIVICS IN THE NEWS—P. 4 


Questions. 1. Name five defense agencies of the U. S&S. 

2. How many justices sit on the Supreme Court? 

3. Who is the new Chief Justice of the U. S. Supreme 
Court? Who appointed him Chief Justice? Who appointed 
him Associate Justice? When? What position in the Govern- 
ment did he hold before he became an Associate Justice? 
What kind of work did he do before that? Where did he go 
to school and college? Tell something about his college life 

[Continued on next page} 
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STAMPS TELL STORIES 
BEHIND THE HEADLINES—P. 14 


In connection with your survey of summer news, you may 
wish to use the stamp department (page 14). The map on 
the first stamp gives the clue to the reason for American 
troops being in Iceland. The Iceland stamps may also prove 
useful in a study of Viking and Scandinavian history. 

The Joan of Arc stamp ties in with current event studies 
of France's present condition. which is a state of vassalage 
comparable to that from which the Maid of Orleans liberated 
her country. 


PRACTICE JOURNALISM—P. 7 


You may obtain two Junior Scholastic Journalist cards for 
"eter pupils this week: one for the pupil who writes the best 
eadline; and one for the pupil who writes the best caption. 
These exercises will be a weekly feature. Send the editors of 
Junior Scholastic the names of the winners each week; you 
will receive the cards promptly, with the pupils’ names on 
them. Stars are available for those winning more than once. 
Every week you can award cards. Send the names and 
ages of the winners, and their winning work, to Junior Jour- 
nalists, pee Scholastic, 220 E. 42d Street, New York, N. Y. 
We will send you the cards, with the names lettered in, by 
return mail. Do this every week, or as often as your class 
wants to participate. 

To judge the work, you may follow one of several plans, 
or vary them. You may act as sole judge, just as you do on 
other work submitted by your pupils. You may be one of a 
committee of teachers appointed to judge. You may be able 
to get a local newspaperman to do the judging. 

We suggest that, when the cards are received, you make 
a ceremony of the presentation. 

For the headline this week the 18-20 letter count in each 
line must be strictly adhered to, although the two lines may 
vary. An “I”, a space between words, a dash, comma or 
apostrophe, counts one-half space. As far as possible, the 
headline should summarize the story, giving concrete facts, 
using active verbs preferably, and avoiding unnecessary 
words such as articles and the verb “to be” in any form. A 
line should not end in a preposition, in an incomplete phrase, 
or hyphen, and abbreviations should be a Typical 
newspaper headlines for this story might be: 

1500-YEAR-OLD HOUSES (18 count) 

DUG UP IN NEW MEXICO § (18 count) 
or 

NEW MEXICO’S SU RUINS (19 count) 

REVEAL ANCIENT PEOPLE (19% count) 

In captions, all the facts need not be used. One basis of 
judging is the pupil's selection of outstanding facts. The tra- 
ditional five “w’s’—who, what, when, where, and why or 
how—are usually included, but unnecessary words or details 
should be eliminated. A sample caption: “Youngest glide 
pilot in the United States is Dallas Wise, Jr., 15, of Detroit, 
Mich. He soared to 1200-foot altitude to win Class C rating 
in 12th Annual Gliding and Soaring Contest in July at El- 
mira, N. Y.” 


BIB AND TUCK—P. 10 

Bib and Tuck were voted Junior Scholastic’s most popular 
feature by pupils last year. Besides its entertainment value, 
Bib and Tuck is useful in its understanding, natural manner 
of pointing up habits of thoughtfulness and courtesy. 

Questions. 1, Where did the lad whom Tuck met in the 
cafeteria come from? 

2. How was Tuck able to be helpful to him? 

8. What is a refugee? What are some questions you might 
find interesting to ask such a boy or girl? 

4. How did Tuck help educate him in American ways of 
speech? Why did Tuck’s use of the word “swell” puzzle him? 

5. Can you think of other slang not in the dictionary? 


PAGE 2 
COMING! COMING! 


Here’s the lineup of Theme Articles tor the first 16 issues 
—through the first semester. 


METALS, THE MATERIALS OF DEFENSE 

Sept. 15 (this issue): Iron Ore. How iron ore is dug, and 
shipped to the steel centers. 

ept. 22: Coal Makes Steel. Mining in the eastern bi- 
tuminous region. 

Sept. 29: Steel, Backbone of Defense. 

Oct. 6: Our Mountain Wealth. The auxiliary metals used 
in making steel. Copper and other metals used in the de- 
fense program. 

Oct. 13: Machines that Make Machines. The machine-too] 
industry. 

ARMY ON WHEELS 

Oct. 20: Tanks and Trucks—Detroit. 

Oct. 27: Rubber Capital of the World (Akron, Ohio). 

Nov. 3: Oil to Turn the Wheels. 

Nov. 10: Arms for Our Army—Small Arms and Machine- 
guns, 

Nov. 17: Keep Your Powder Dry. Munitions and Chemi- 
cals. 

Dec. 1: Power for Defense—Grand Coulee Dam, TVA, 
Boulder Dam, etc. 


ARMY WITH WINGS 


Dec. 8: Power and Aluminum—The aluminum that goes 
into warplanes. 

Dec. 15: Engines for Eagles—The Wright factory at Cin- 
cinnati, world’s largest airplane-engine plant. Also propoller 
factories at Hartford, Conn., and elsewhere. 

Jan. 5: Uncle Sam’s Wings—The airplane factories. 

Jan. 12: Eyes and Ears of the Army—The electrical, radio 
and optical industries. 

Jan. 19: Lumber of the Northwest—Housing for the 
Army and the industrial areas. 

Issues that follow in February and March will take up 
food and clothing. 


Answers: Page 6. , 
I. 1 (a), 2 (b), 3 (d), 4 (e), 5 (ce). 


II. 1 (9), 2 (1), 3 (6), 4 (5), 5 (8), 6 (4), 7 (3), 8 (2), 9 (7). 
III. 1 (b), 2 (d), 3 (b), 4 (c), 5 (b). 
Iv. 1, 3, 4, 7, 8. 


Know Your Country, Page 4. 
This is Mount Rushmore, in the Black Hills of South Dakota. 
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Teachers: In case you have misplaced the confirmation 
order card for setting the definite number of copies your 
class will need each week, you may use the form below. 
To save 2c postage, paste it on the back of a penny postcard. 
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like to try it,” Tuck advised. “It won't 
be here when we come back.” 

The B. B. took the pie and fol- 
lowed Tuck back to the beginning of 
the line. 

“See, there’s the list of dishes and 
their prices,” Tuck pointed to the 
menu board. “But take it from Old 
Man Experience you get the most for 
your money on the ten-and fifteen- 
cent daily specials. The ten-center 
today is bean soup, cheese sandwich 
and choice of salads. The fifteen- 
center, like mine, is chicken and 
vegetable casserole, milk and your 
choice of desserts.” 

“Ah—that is good—what you 
have,” the B. B. nodded. “The fif- 
teen-cent especial—and for dessert I 
choose the pie—maybe, no?” 

“Maybe, yes!” Tuck replied and 
they both laughe od. 


AFTER they'd paid the cashier for 
their lunches Tuck led the way to 
the table where Bo was sitting with 
Butch Hackenroether. 

“Say, what’s your name?” Tuck 
asked the new boy. “I'd like to intro- 
duce you to these guys. My name's 
Tucker. Call me Tuck.” 

“My name is Hans Van Leer,” 
B. B. told him. 

“Bo, you and Butch,” Tuck ad- 
dressed the other boys. “This is Hans 
Van Leer, a new student. Hans, this 
is Bo Tanner and Butch Hacken- 
roether.” 

‘How-do-you-do,” Hans said very 
formally, bowing his head slightly. 


the 


‘Hullo,” said Butch. “Glad to 
meetcha.” 
Hi-ya,” Bo greete -d him. 


‘Ah, there it is—the greeting I like 
so much,” Hans said, looking at Bo. 

What—what did I say?” Bo asked 
b] inkly. 

You said ‘hi-ya’,” Hans repeated 
t slowly. “I do not know what it 
means, but I hear it eve rywhere, and 


it has a friendly sound.” 


“Hi-ya? Why, it means ‘How are 
you?’ only we cut it short,” Tuck ex- 
} une ad, 


‘Ah! I see! Before | left Holland 
| have studied English a long time 
ind I have been in England last win- 
but here—my English, it is not so 
good,” 

“Why, it’s swell!” Tuck put in. 

Hans blushed and said inquiringly, 
“Swell? I have looked for that word 
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illustrations by Katherine Tracy 


Bib scans her “Hello Day” card 


in my English dictionary and there 
it says: swell—to be puffed up or 
elated, to bulge.” 

“Heck, we use a lot ot words that 
aren't even in the dictionary!” Tuck 
laughed. “Or else we change their 
meanings. When we say swell we 
r n super, tops, or—aw, you tell 
him, Butch. You got a opus on 
English once, didn’t you? 

“Who me?” Butch shook his head. 
“That musta been Heinie. He’s the 
bright boy in our family.” 

“Well, let’s see,” Tuck pondered. 
“We'd better get this straightened out 
for Hans, because swell is a pretty 
important word. What you need is a 
course in American slanguage. In 
slanguage swell means — well, it 
means excellent, | guess, but that 
sounds pretty tame. Super and tops 
are better.” 

“Then I say—the pie is swell, su- 
per, and tops,” Hans exclaimed. 

“That's the stuff! Now you're go- 
ing to town!” Tuck cried, then 


W BIB and TUCK extend a 
hearty welcome to all new 
subscribers to Junior Scho- 
lastic. Bib and Tuck are the 
nicknames of a brother and 
sister who are pupils of Jef- 
ferson Junior High. Tuck’s 
full name is Emerson Adding- 
ton Tucker, but you can’t ex- 
pect anyone to call him that. 
Bib’s right name is Elizabeth. 
KEEP UP with BIB and TUCK 
in Junior Scholastic. € < <€ 


High Gets a Refugee 





stopped at Hans’ puzzled expression. 
“Hans, I can see we're going to have 
to continue this slanguage class later. 
It’s almost time for the bell. How 
about signing your name on our 
‘Hello Day’ cards?” 

“With pleasure,” 
started to write. 
of Hans, to 
name.” 

“A cut-short name?” Tuck re- 
peated. “Isn't Hans short enough?” 

I mean a name such as Tuck or 
Bo or Butch,” Hans said. 

“Oh, you mean a nickname! Well, 


Hans said, and 
“Yet I wish, instead 
write a—a _ cut-short 


let's see. How about Hank?” Tuck 
suggested. 
“Hank,” Hans repeated. “Yes, | 


like that. It is —— swell!” 

“O-kay, Hank, and thanks,” Tuck 
said as Hank handed the cards back. 

“I thank you,” Hank replied. 
“When will you give me the next les- 
son in slanguage?” 

“How about meeting me at the 
gate after school and I'll knock you 
down—I mean, introduce you to 
some more of the gang. And we 
might stop by the Big Scoop for a 
soda. My sister will be there and I 
promised to take her something. D’ya 
like chocolate sodas, Hank?” 

“Chocolate sodas?” Hank beamed. 

“Ah, they are swell, topsmost, er — 
uh Lake ‘Superior—may be no?” 

“Maybe—yes!” Tuck echoed as 
they all trooped off to classes. 


—Gay HEAD 





Nosey 


Joe: “What is a snuff manufacturer?” 

Jim: “A fellow who goes around put- 
ting his business in other people's 
noses. 


Tough 


Minister: “Do you always say your 
prayers every night?” 

Small Boy: “  o. 

Minister: “And do you always say 
them in the morning, too.” 

Small Boy: “No, I can take 
myself in the daytime.” 


care ot 


Turnabout 


“What’s the trouble over there?” 
“A boy scout did so many good turns 
he got dizzy.” 


Going! Going! 
Jim: “I woke up last night 
thought my watch was gone.” 
James: “Was it?” 
Jim: “No, 


and 


» 
but it was going. 
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PIANG-_THE 


N the Celebes Sea, be- 
Australia and 
Japan, lie the Philippine 
Islands of Luzon and 
Mindanao. 

On Mindanao live the 
Moros, a brave fierce peo- 
ple. Two Moro tribes, the 
Bugotos and the Cotab- 
atos, had long been ene- 
mies. Both tribes had a 
common enemy, a blood- 
thirsty pirate named Ji- 
kiri. With his crew, Jikiri 
roamed the island, killing 
and robbing as he went, 
in his search for the myth- 
ical eggs of Limocon, bird 
of Evil 

It was a proud day for 
old chief Kali of the Cota 
batos when his grandson, Piang, 
reached the age of 14. At 14, Cota- 
bato boys are judged men, and must 
live apart from their tribe in the 
jungle for a full year. 

“For 12 moons,” Kali tuld Piang 
and his two companions, Tolowee 
and Buldoou. “you must wander 
alone in the jungle to prove your 
manhood. There you must grow in 
wisdom and learn what the jungle 
has to teach you. Kill no living thing, 
save for food or in self-defense, and 
extend the hand of friendship to all 
men. 

Piang knew what Kali meant by 
those last eight words. The old chief 
had long wished that Bogotos and 
Cotabatos could be friends instead 
of enemies. 

Armed with bows and arrows, the 
three boys set forth Adventures be 
gan almost at once for them Deep 
in the jungle lived the cruel pygmies, 
who wove nets and dropped them 
trom trees over strangers. Piang was 
trapped in one of these nets. He 
struggled, but could not free himself 
from the strong mesh. Still hidden in 
the trees, the pygmies poured honey 
over him. Then something crawled 
up Piang’s arm. attracted by the 
huney 


tween 


With horror, he realized it was a 
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MORO CHIEFTAIN — 


A REPORT ON THE NEW BOOK, ‘'PIANG, THE MORO 


man-eating warrior ant, 
scuuting for the ant army. 
These ants, two to three 
inches long, devour both 
animals and men. Desper- 
y ately Piang gave a long 
wailing cry which he an 
the other boys used as a 
distress signal. Tolowee, 
who was nearby, heard 
him. Holding branches 
above his head to ward 
off the pygmy nets, he 
reached Piang’s side and 
cut him free of the net. 
Later, Pang had an op 
portunity to return this 
favor wher Tolowee fell 
into a crocodile-infested 
river. Piang was a strong 
swimmer, and he pulled 
the other boy out >t the water just 
in time 
Accideutally, Buldoon slew a 
young gorilla. Instantly, the furious 
gorilla tribe set after the boys Only 
by plunging into a nearby lake did 
Piang and his comrades escape 
When they emerged trom the lake 
on the far bank, they realized they 
had gone too far They were in Bo- 
gota territory! A shower of poison 
darts, aimed by hidden Boguta war 
riors, greeted them. 


Buldoon and Tolowee ran tor 
cover, but Piang stood his ground 


‘Let your chief come forth and do 
battle with me,” he called 


Ligo, young son of the Bogota 
chief, stepped out. The two boys 
grappled. In an effort to help Piang, 
Buldoon also leaped upon Ligo. But 
Piang knocked Buldoon sprawling 
Ligo rose and held out his hand to 
Piang. 

“I would be friends with cne who 
tights so fairly,” he said. 

At the end of the year, Piang and 
his comrades returned to Kali. Great 
was the surprise of the Cotabatos to 
see Ligo at Piang’s side. Ligo had 
come to offer Bogoto triendship to 
the Cotabatos, and Kali accepted the 
truce between the two tribes gladly 


CHIEFTAIN,” BY F. P. STUART (JULIAN MESSNER) 


Ligo brought with him a gift for 
Kali — sticks of dynamite he had got- 
ten from a Chinese trader. The Cota- 
batos had never seen explosives be 
fore. They were terrified when Ligo 
set one stick off in the jungle. 

Yet shortly afterward, jungle 
drums rumbled a warning of an even 
greater terror. Jikiri, the pirate, was 
on his way to the Cotabato village. 
His men were armed with guns — 
but the Cotabatos had only their 
bows and arrows. 


T ocetHer, Piang and Tolowee 
devised a plan. When Jikiri entered 
the village, Piang called out to him: 

“Seek no further, Jikiri. The eggs 
ot Limocon are here.” 

The “eggs” which the boys had 
prepared for the pirate were the 
sticks of dynamite. Moving with the 
speed of lightning, Piang lighted the 
wicks, then flung the dynamite into 
the nearby river. The explosion shook 
the jungle Fish, mud and pieces of 
r'verboats rained down. 

Terrified. the superstitious Jikin 
and his men fled the death-dealing 
eggs.” They disappeared into the 
jungle, never to return to the Cota 
bato territory. 

For a m>ment the Cotabatos stood 
stunned, staring after the fleeing pi 
rates Then a great cry came from 
their throat: 

“Hail, Piang! they shouted. “Sa 
vior of his people!” 


—MARGARET SYLVESTER, 
Junior Scholastic Book Editor 
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T ALL STARTED witha dollar 
chemistry set he received as 

a present! At 11 he was reading 
5? book on college chemistry— 


47 and experimenting. By the time 


'M dam 7 te was 15, he had discovered 4 
[4 | | 


new elements! ... A year later, 
y he announced to 200 doctors 
eo BOY-WONDER SCIENTIST 


and scientists the discovery of a 
DISCOVERS=CHEAP RADIUM ’/ 


radio-active substance so cheap 
it could do the work of radium 
at a cost far less, if his findings 
are substantiated. 

But all the scientific fame has 
not turned Wallace Minto’s 
head! He remains a regular fel- 
low, good in sports, a crack rifle 
shot, and likes fun. 

















He likes good eating, too! 
“Kix is a real ‘find’ in any scien- 
tist’s book,” Wallace states. “And 
you don’t need a laboratory to 
prove it’s good. A bowl, a spoon, 
some milk and sugar are all you 
need. Kix, itself, will tell you the 
story in a pretty smooth way.” 
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IM A HERPETOLOGIST "he says 


HAT young man you see above is Michael Bevans, and 
he’s giving a drink of water to a snake. Those boxes 
contain other snakes and reptiles. He collected them in’ 
Florida and is now taking them to a New York Zoologi- 
cal Garden. His “herpetological” travels have taken him 
all over the U. S. and Mexico, 
but he’s never been bitten by a 
snake ... “Collecting is a game 
of ‘hide-and-seek’,” he says— 
“and I’ve been playing that game 
with cereals for years. Don’t 
know how many I’ve tried. But 
Kix is the first one that really 
interested me. It’s the best corn 
cereal I ever tried!” 


ONTINENTAL Pictures of 

Kearney, N. J., is a famous 
amateur-juvenile movie group 
which writes, directs and takes 
its own pictures. They own all 
their own equipment, have made 
nearly 20 movies. The co- 
founder and director is Robert 


Johnson. He now heads the Ama- 
teur Movie ProducersofAmerica. 
He says: —“‘I go for the unusual! 
That’s why I like Kix. It’s differ- 
ent. Doesn’t even Jook like cereals 
I’ve had before! 

“And Kix eats swell... Has a 
taste as real as corn on the cob!” 





GO FOR THIS BREAKFAST / 


vs Bob Johnson (above) says, “I could’eat a moun- 
tain of Kix without any trouble.” And that will 
express your sentiments once you've tried the new Kix! 

Here’s a cereal that has “everything”! A real corn 
taste. Crispness. Nutritional values more complete than 
any other popular corn cereal—with whoie-corn values 
, and G, Calcium, Phosphorus and Iron! 

Try the new Kix, with its more roasted-and-toasted 
corn taste. Every bite is a delight. 


of Vitamins 














Belle chime agatn, 
“Don r Parker!" 





t Forget You 







For School -Parkers z 


SUPER- 
CHARGED ° 


Pen 


— More Room for Ink be- 
cause NO rubber sac — 
a Pen that won’t run dry 


a TELEVISION 
in classes and exams! a4 


nth supply 
GUARANTEED by Hi 
LIFE CONTRACT | 


at $8.75 and up i 


Junior 
(Iustrated) 
$5 





Toting books around won’t get a fellow 
anywhere if his pen runs dry in the classroom. 
So look before you leap to some problem pen. 
It will only frustrate your I.Q. on Test-day. 

In college after college, coast to coast, the 
Parker Vacumatic is voted No. 1 by students 
because of these modern features: 

1 Super - charged — with ink to carry over. 

2 One-Hand Saciess Filler—easiest to operate. 

3 Television Barrel — shows when to refill. 

4 Lubricated Writing — Non-brittle, 14 K Gold 
Point tipped with oil-smooth Osmiridium 
that won't wear scratchy in a lifetime. 

5 Exclusive Style—streamlined, Pearl and Jet 
RINGS. ° 

Go and try it today at any nearby pen 
counter. Parker’s Blue Diamond on the smart 


ARROW clip is our Life Guarantee Contract. 


The Parker Pen Co., Janesville, Wisconsin 


FREE: Introductory Bottle of Parker Quink — the quick-dry 
ink. Write Parker Quink, Dept. 1-10, Janesville, Wisconsin. 
Sets, $3.95 to $15 


Par er 


w»-VA.CUMLA TICS 


Parker's Blue Diamond on the pen is our Life Contract 
with the owner, Guaranteeing to service the pen (except 
when intentionally damaged) at any time during the 






Pens, $5 to $10 
Others, $2.95 and $3.95 





life of the owner, subject only to a charge of 35¢ for post- 
19@, insurance and handling, provided complete pen Is 
returned for service COPR. 1941, THE PARKER PEN OO. 
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® REYKJAVIK HARBOR 
and city buildings are shown 
mm stamp above. Reykjavik is 
Iceland's capital (pop. 39, 
500). Entire population of 


Iceland is 120,000. Total 
area is 39,709 sq. miles, one 
seventh good for farming. 


GREAT PEOPLE ON STAMPS iB 





French stamp issued on 500th anni 
versary of Joon of Arc’s victory 
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® [CELAND’S military im 
portance can be seen from 
the map on this stamp, show 
ing Iceland (Island) as a 
stepping stone between Eu 
ope and North America 
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SICELANDS CONGRESS 
is called Althing. First Al 
thing met in 930 A.D 





®IN APRIL, 1940, the Al 
thing declared Iceland’s com 
plete independence trom 


Denmark. Iceland stamp o! 
19387 showed Danish king 








King of Denmark 
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Maid of Orleans 


Joan of Arc was a peasant girl 
living in the village of Dom- 
remy. When she was 16, she 
heard the voice of God com 
manding her to help break the 
English seige of Orleans. 

Dressed in full armor, Joan ot 
Are inspired the French troops 
to victory at Orleans in 1429. 
For her bravery, she was given 
the honorary name Maid of Or- 
leans. In 1919. she was canon 
ized® a saint 

France issued the stamp (left) 


in 1929 
. “A 
af is in ie tea Be ss Al 
oe een ae at ie. 
Stamps used by courtesy of Scott Stamp & Coin Co and Gimbels Stamp D 
Se 


* See Vocabulary Drill on Page 6 
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Joke of the Week 


Edward Johnson, 12, Grade 9, of 
Fifth Avenue H. S., Pittsburgh, Pa., 
starts the school year off with a JSA 
button for this joke. 

Customer: “Have you any four-volt, 
two-watt bulbs?” 

Clerk: “For what?” 

Customer: “No, two.” 

Clerk: “Two what?” 

Customer: “Yes.” 


Pupils! Send your favorite jokes 
to the Editor, Junior Scholastic, 220 

E. 42d St., New York, N. Y., and if 
oa are printed you will receive a 
JSA button. 


Yum! Yum! 
First Cannibal: “Is dinner over?” 
Second Cannibal: “Yes, everyone's 
eaten.” 


Comment 
Said the Idaho potato to Lowell 
Thomas: “You're nothing but a com- 
mentator!” 


Quiet, Please! 
Neighbor: “Has your baby learned to 
talk yet, Mr. Jones?” 
Jones: “Oh, sure. Now we're teach- 
ing him to keep quiet.” 


Name, Please? 
Old Lady: “So your name is George 
Washington.” 
Small Boy: “That's right.’ 
Old Lady: “T'll bet you try hard to be 
like him, don’t you?” 
my Boy: “Like who?” 
Old Lady: “Why, like George Wash- 
ington, of course.” 
Small Boy: “I can't help being like 
George Washington. That’s who I am! 


o 
Lah 
f 





Lariar in “Collier's 
And remember, if at first you don’t 
succeed, never mind.” 


ic September 15-20, 194] 








PRINT IN BINDING 


That new book on football I've been promising all you fellows is 
now ready. It's written especially for young players, not for varsity men, 
and it's full of interesting photographs. Incidentally, this is just the first of 
many books on sports we hope to distribute. There will be books on 
baseball, basketball, track and other sports by famous coaches or players. 
These men are all helping me, as head of Keds Sports Department, to design special shoes 
for special sports and they're helping me show the youth of America why healthy feet 
and proper footwork are so important in building better athletes and better men. To get 
your FREE copy of my book on football, just send your name and address to Keds 
Department BP, United States Rubber Company, Rockefeller Center, New York. 


Fink Son 
Head of Keds Sports Department 


~~ for better footwork 









EG. U.S. PAT. 


v R OFF. 
Sem, BIKE KEDS @* S 


RESORT 
UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY 


1230 Sixth Avenve * Rockefeller Center * New York 


Poge 15 


cow book on football FREE! 
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w* means sacrifice not only for soldiers but 
also for civilians. Even though our country 
today is technically at peace, the Second World 
War has already affected many phases of our 
daily life. Taxes are sharply increased. . . The 
demand for steel in defense industries may bring 
a cut of 50% in 1942 automobile production. . . 
Worlien struggle for silk stockings at bargain 
counters because of economic restrictions against 
Japon. . . Shortage of oil tankers spells gasoline 
rationing in the East. . . Twenty million pounds of 
aluminum pots and pans are freely offered by 
America’s families. . . All this has happened be- 
fore. A backward glance over past conflicts, from 
the Revolution down to the First World War, 
reveals that war, or even the approach of war, 
has always brought forth sacrifice and deprivation. 









WAR OF [812 LOOKS LIKE THE COAST /$ 


CLEAR, ABNER. 


bs factures when our own industries 
ye hp pone. be § A not yet developed. Resentment over 





By Philip Dorf, Author of Visualized History Series 































THE REVOLUTION 
WE PATRIOTS SUPPORT 
THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATIO 
NEITHER TO IMPORT NOR 
TO CONSUME TEA, OR 
ANY OTHER OTHER 
BRITISH GooDs/ 












HE Wor of 1812, like the Revol 


THIS STUFF cut off the supply of imported 

















ages of goods and idle shipping 
especially bitter in New England, 
smuggling became widespread. 

During the Civil War, cotton pil 
in Southern warehouses because 
blockade. In the North, on the 
hand, lack of cotton forced many 
to operate from 1-3 to 1-2 of cop 
On Northern farms scarcity of !abe 
the chief problem. 





















CAN’T SQUEEZE 
ANOTHER BALE IN, 
SAM. JUST PILE 
YOUR COTTON 














Jonathan Smith 


WELL, SON, NOW THAT 
YOUR BROTHERS ARE 
OFF TO JOIN GRANT, | 
RECKON YOU AND Ti 
NEW-FANGLEO CON- 
TRAPTION WILL HAVE 
GATHER THE CROPS, 
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URING the World War, strenuous ef- 
forts were made to conserve food 
and fuel. There were wheatless days and 
meatless days. The slaughter of hens dur- 
ing the spring months was forbidden. 
Sugar was rationed in restaurants. Elec- 
tric signs were darkened two days a 
week. Automobile driving on Sundays 
was discouraged. As the present emer- 
gency becomes more acute, our own gen- 
eration, too, will have to forego more 
and more luxuries and pleasures, and 
even cut down on some necessities. But 
such privations are small compared to 
the sacrifices of our men in uniform. 

































SORRY, MADAM, WE 
DON'T SELL PORK ON 
THURSOAYS BY 
ORDER OF THE 
FEDERAL FOOD 
ADMINISTRATOR, 



































HERE COMES MR. JORDAN. (Colum- 
bia. Directed by Alexander Hall.) 


) 

r Want something new? Here it is, 
\ a different kind of story. 

Joe Pendleton (Robert Montgom- 
ery) is a prize-fighter who feels he'll 
Ez be champ some day. He calls himself 
‘the flying pug.” He flies his own 
) plane from his training quarters to 
AP AG York City for the bout. Joe 
crashes. His body is cremated, but. 


ies , ane ca 
7 his spirit lives on. It (Joe's spirit) is 
ond whisked off into the sky to a place 


4 qq tbat has no name, but which might 
BB be heaven. There Joe (his spirit) 
meets Mr. Jordan, the man in charge. 

Mr. Jordan looks up his records 
the Band finds that Joe was killed before 
his time. So he decides to send Joe 
back to earth. Mr. Jordan goes with 
‘obo tim. Their first job on earth is to find 
a body for Joe's spirit. 

They go from house to house, and 
place to place, looking for somebody 
whose body Joe would like to have. 
Wherever Mr. Jordan and Joe go 
they are invisible. They can see and 
hear everything, but no one can hear 
and see them. 

Mr. Jordan lets Joe make his own 
hoice of the body. When he chooses 
me, Mr Jordan arranges to have 
that man die. 

Finally Joe finds a body that suits 
im pe rfectly. It is the ‘body of a 
prize-fighter. This gives Joe the 
hance to become the boxing cham- 
ion he always wanted to be. 


{AT 



















ordan. 





Joe talks to Mr. Jordan 


Peptember 15-20, 1941 


MOVIE CHECKUP 


Strong Drama, no comedy: Dr. Jekyll 
and Mr. Hyde. Citizen Kane. Blood and 
sand. The Stars Look Down. Under- 
ground. Major Barbara. Out of the Fog. 
Sergeant York. 

: Strong Drama, plus some fun: Penny 
Serenade. 

Mystery Drama: Man Hunt. Girl in 
the News. 

Light and Good: Bride Came C.O.D 
Hold That Ghost. Charley's Aunt. In 


the Navy. Sunny. Tom, Dick and 
Harry. The Big Store Barnacle Bill 


PRINT 


Caught in the Draft. Buck Privates. 
Reglar Fellows. They Met in Bombay. 


Special: Fantasia — a teature-length 
Disney Cartoon with symphonic music. 
The Reluctant Dragon—another Disney, 
with Robert Benchley and the Disney 
studio artists and workers. 


The Cream of the Westerns: The 
Medico of Painted Springs. Arizona. 
Bad Men of Missouri. Billy the Kid 


Aviation Drama: | Wanted Wings. 
Forced Landing. Dive Bomber. 


Short and Good: Adventure in the 
Bronx—adventures of a small boy who 
finds himself among the animals of the 
Bronx Zoo in New York 





Claude Rains plays the part of Mr. 





























“ He’s been half greyhound 
since he got shoes with IP. F-.*” 


SK Don’t let your feet stop you from be- 
coming a champ at your chosen sport— 
wear shoes with “Posture Foundation.” 
Particularly for gym work! This scien- 
tific improvement in rubber-soled shoes 
is a proven aid to athletic development 
and performance—it holds the bones of 
the foot in natural position, increases 
staying power, and safeguards against 
flat feet. Simply remember Posture Foun- 
dation comes only in these #wo brands of 
rubber-soled shoes—Hood or Goodrich. 
Models for sport and dress-up, too. 


Leading coaches 
recommend FP. F.— 
“Posture Foundation” 


Fe to = smn sam 





HOOD RUBBER CO., INC., AND B. Fe. GOODRICH FOOTWEAR 
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FEATURED WITH 


WOODY HERMAN 


SAXIE MANSFIELD 


RECOMMENDS 


MARTIN 


SAXOPHONE 


THE 


* 
Think of the 
fun, excitement 
and opportunities 
for fame and fortune 
that comefrom play- 
ing the same saxo- 
phone you hear fea- 
tured by leading bands 
onyourfavoriterecords 
and radio programs.Take 
the advice of successful pro- 
efessionals and get off toa flying 
start with a Martin. It’s easy to 
play, easy to buy. Send for FREE 
photo of Saxie Mansfield. Mention 
instrument you play or prefer. 


MARTIN ‘comeany 


COMPANY 





FOR FAME AND FUN-—PLAY A 


PEDLER 


CLAR a EF 


arine’ ‘3 
ess] acid yo" 
\e pe i Pet 








MAKE MO?! 


IEY 
Prepare Leat pare + 
and sell for Gifts 


Your relatives aod {nends are always looking f novel 

and more durable Oifts You can supply these gifts — 
with genuine, handmade Leathereralt — aod make Bug 
Profits for yourself. Parts are sccurstely cut and easy 
to assemble. Sturdy calfskin leather Swivel-link con- 
struction. Yet the parts cost you only 40¢ postpaid 

ue Complete with instructions for making. No db 
required Guaranteed wo oe satisfaction Start maku 

money cow Write today. With your belt order we wi 
give you FREE illustrated ttst of other, popular leather 
articles, which you can make and sell at « big profit 
Bend 40c now for No. 6159 Men's Bek 


HORTONCRAFT 


618 CAPITOL AVENUE HARTFORD, CONN. 


‘ays you 50c. Can 
other assortments. DeLuxe 
Sards. Write which 
lines interest you. on approval. 


4ANES ART STUDIOS. Inc. 
150 Anson Place Rochester, N. Y. 








PHILATOPIC MONTHLY FREE—Forty pages. Includes 
Stamp Encyclopedia, FREE. Write EMPIRE STAMP, 
Dept. 8B, Toronto, Canadas. 
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Man on a pole 


No one has ever soared higher 
without wings than Cornelius Warm- 
erdam. He is the only pole vaulter 
who has ever cleared 15 feet. His 
best mark is 15 feet 5% inches. 

‘Warmerdam, who is éalled 
“Dutch” by his friends, became in- 
terested in pole vaulting at Hard- 
wick (Calif.) Elementary School. 
Every afternoon he would practice 
in his father’s spinach patch. 

He graduated from Hanford High 
in 1932 and entered Fresno State 
College, where he made both the 
track and basketball teams. 

Warmerdam teaches history and 
mathematics at Tuolumne ( Calif.) 
High School. He is 26 years old, 
blond, husky and handsome. 


Without the pole 


Les Steers, a sophomore at the 
University of Oregon, can go higher 
than anyone else in the world with- 
out a pole. He’s the world’s cham- 
pion high jumper. The world’s record 
was 6 feet 9% inches before Steers 
began breaking it. He has broken it 


e for Junior Scholastic by Owen Reed 


oe 


One arm was enough 


four times. His best jump is 6 feet 
11 inches! 

Steers has been a jumping-jack 
since the age of ten. In an elemen 
tary school meet he jumped 5 feet 
4 inches. 

At Palo Alto High School, Steer 
kept going higher and higher. As 4 
junior he often cleared 6% feet. 

After graduating from high school 
Steers entered ~the University of 
Oregon, where he is now studying 


Boys’ champ 

Fifteen-year-old Bobby Falken 
burg, of Hollywood, Calif.., smacks 
a tennis ball better than any othe 
boy of his age in the country. Dur 
ing the past season he capture 
every major tournament for boy 
fifteen years and under. He won the 
Eastern, Western and Nationa! boys 
championships. 

In the Eastern tournament, Bob 
played with a broken left wrist. Hi 
arm was in a cast from his fingers 
his elbow! 

Bobby is a sophomore at F airiai 
High School in Los Angeles. Hi 
favorite subject is auto shop. 

He has one brother and a sistet 
both of whom play good tenni 
Brother Tom, a year older, is one @ 
the country’s top-notch junior play 
ers (boys 18 years and under 


® Warmerdam (left) going up to bredl 
the world’s record at 15 ft. 5% in 


® Les Steers (below) “lies on his sto 
ach” when clearing bar in high jum 
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WEEKLY CROSSWORD PUZZLE 
This Week: AMERICAN INVENTORS 
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ACROSS DOWN 
. American inventor (photo). 1, State of going beyond limits or 
. Inventor of the cotton gin. necessity. 
. An emotion of fear, dread. 2. Native of India. 
\ system of words, symbols, or 3. Exclamation expressing surprise. 
signals used to represent words. RR EM 
. A city in SW Algeria, West Africa. ht PP kro 
Designer of steamboat Clermont. 5. A sealed order issued by a court 


\n opening in anything made by 
breaking or parting. 
To shut noisily. 
lo satisfy a desire to the full. 
- A word meaning Chinese. 
- Conforming to fact. 
\ nobleman of Great Britain whose 
rank corresponds to that of a count. 
- An exclamation expressing sorrow. 
Hawaiian goddess of fire. 
. A tree, usually tropical, bearing a 
crown of large leaves. 
- Name of several rivers of Scotland. 
- Brothers who invented the airplane. 
- One who saves from harm. 
- A rude or ill-bred person. 
. One who closes. 
| To make thicker. 
Village in W. Thrace, Greece. 
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s site Box Git Wrapp. 
churches, clabs also sent FARE. For 
camples, write: 


Pine Tree Greetings, Dept.S-i, Harrisourg, Pa. 


tember 15-20, 1941 








ordering something done. 

A professional tramp. 

Official name of Persia since 1935. 
A river between New York state 
and Ontario, Canada. 


An old method of printing the arti- 
cle the. 


. In accordance with nature. 


To remove skin, bark, or rind. 
. Without lids. 


. Inventor of the telegraph. 


. To soak in a liquid. 


. A large tailless monkey. 


. A soluble salt made from plant 
ashes. 


. Near or around. 
. A feminine name. 
. A fiber or cord burned in candles. 


. A part performed by an actor. 

. A silver-white metal. 

. Neuter pronoun of the third person 
singular. 

. Prefix meaning out of. 


. Egyptian sun god. 


[Solution next week] 
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FOUNTAIN PEN 


For use this term—and 
many more to come! 


Here’s America’s outstand- 
ing, popular priced quality 
fonmntades n. A_ beautiful 
new model for years of easy 
writing. Gorgeous colors for 
your selection. 


BIG VALUE, EASY 
WRITING FEATURES 


© 14 Carat Gold Rein- 
forced Point with Irid- 
ium Tip. (Fine, Me 


dium and Broad Points) 

® Leak Proof Feed 

® *Trans Vue, Visible Ink 
Supply 

® Large Ink Capacity 

® Instant Starting, 
Smooth Writing 


® Beautiful, Chevron 
Stripe Colors: Gray, 
Green, Morocco, Gold, 
Solid Black 


® Military Clip — flush 
with top of pen cap. 


® Men’s and Women’s 
Sizes. Individually Gift- 
Boxed 





*Reg. U. 8. Pat. Off. 
WEAREVER DELUXE 
PEN & PENCIL SET 
Pencil to match. A fine back- 


to-school gift. $] ™ 


WHENEVER You Need Pens & 
Pencilsa—ASK FOR WEAREVER! 


At Your Dealer's 
David Kahn, Inc., North Bergen, N. J. 


Wearever De Luxe Pen with 








“i'm going into business with my Dad 


1. “Pop,” 1 SAID to my Dad one day, “I’ve got a 
business proposition for you. If I can show you how 
I can pay for a Royal portable typewriter myself, will 
you pay the down payment?” “Sounds like a mighty 
fair deal, son,” he said. “But how in the world are you 
going to pay for a Royal yourse 














2. “EASY AS FALLING off a log,” I grinned. “Here’s what I’ve 
done. I told all the neighbors that I was in the typing business, 
and asked whether they had any work for me, Well, Mr. Jones 
is going to pay me to type up his office reports, and Mr. Daniels 
wants me to type up experiences of his hunting trips—and his 
wife wants me to—” 

















Be “BUT, SON,” Dad said, “you don’t even know how to type!” 
*That’s easy!” I said. “With Royal’s Self-Teacher, I can learn 
in no time at all!” Dad was so pleased with my business sense, that 
we went out right then and there to buy a Royal Portable. As 
soon as I saw the Arrow model, I said, “Get that one, Dad. It’s 
practically like a regular office Royal! MAGIC* Margin, Segment 
Shift, Touch Control*, Finger Flow Keyboard—everything!” 





FOR FREE HOME TRIAL—SEND COUPON! 





r 
| 
| 
Royal Typewriter Co., Inc. S 

| Dept. S-9, 2 Park Ave., New York City 

| Tell me how I can have a latest-model, factory-new Royal Portable 
j te try in my own home ABSOLUTELY FREE. . 

| 

| 

| 

| 

! 

| 




















4, DAD PAID the down payment, and said to me, “Think you'll 
get enough business to pay the monthly payments?” “A cinch!” 
I answered, “why—I’ve got twice that amount of business lined 
up right now!” Dad laughed. “You're a swell business man, eon! 
How would you like to have your Dad for a partner?” 


ROYAL 
PORTABLE 


THE Standard Typewriter in Portable Size 


Coprright 1941, Royal Typewriter Co., Inac., #Trade-marks Reg, U: 8. Pat, O@. 





